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out of his slfiht. big political powers were knocking heads in 
SDECEL Things got very mixed up. He didn’t know who was 
in SDECE ard who was out. He wasn’t sure who held the 
political power and who didn’t. But someplace along the line, 
his strings got cut.** 

Who were the powers who might have been “knocking 
heads’* at SDECE? Thai’s a pari of the mystery that has not 
been solved. But some patterns of a struggle can be sketched 
out between the adherents of Pompidou ar.d those of Dc 
Gaulle: a struggle both of philosophy anJ practical power. 

Pompidou had installed his own man, Alexandre dc 
Marenchcs, a non-political administrator, as head of the 
avency early in 1970, shortly af’er becoming President. Dc 
Marenchcs was to reorganize oDECE, rid it of underworld 
•and other inP.ncnccs, and make it respond'/e to Pompidou. 
One of his agents in this effort was ;o be Fournier. 

On the other hand, the strong Gaullists, who included Dc- 
bre, Bnrherot, and Barberot’s mentor, African affairs secre- 
tary Jacques Toe cart, could be expected to seek to maintain 
their influence in the agency. And since Pompidou needed the 
I>c Gaulle wing of the party in order to hold national power, 
any dtrcct ami-Gaullis: moves had to be made carefully. 



In the fall of 1972, the French and American governments 
learned that two of us had read the Debre letter to Barberot. 

Shortly afterward, v.*c received a call from the U.S. Em- 
basry in Paris, stating that earlier promises of French and 
American cooperation with our investigation would only be 
kept if we agreed to submit our manuscript to both govern- 
ments in advance of publication for the correction of “er- 
roneous information. “ We refused. 

We returned to the U.S. in mid-Dcccmbcr. Late in Janu- 
ary, 1973 a French journalist with whom we had been 
friendly in Paris was sent to New York by his newspaper, 
which has close ties with the French government. On his pub- 
lisher's instructions he met a str.-.nrcr in a New York hotel, 
received a document and delivered one copy to us in Garden 
City without comment. Then he returned to France with the 
original document. 

The unsigned document contained part of the "secret con- 
fession” of Claude Paslou, a low-level drug trafficker. The 
document said that Pastou had confessed to the I3NDD that 
he had been the contact appointed to meet Dcloucttc when 
he arrived in New York with the herein in the spring of 
1971. And, he said, he had im-t him. 
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Paslou said he had been sent from South America by 
Christian David, a major narcotics profiteer, and that he met 
Dcloucttc at the Park Sheraton on April '4,- 1971. They went 
to the Hotel Taft and discussed how Paslou would take deliv- 
ery, Pas'ou said. 

The next night, Paslou said, Dcloucttc didn’t show up. He 
became worried and returned to South America. 

The document concludes with a series of summary state- 
ments in the manner of a legal brief. Among the conclusions: 
Since Dcloucttc lied about not meeting any contact in New 
York, everything he said was untrue. 

We had heard remarks previously that Paslou, who is now 
in American custody, had made such a statement to U.S. offi- 
cials. But we had bcen-unablc to get confirmation from the* 
Justice Department. How th.cn d-.d the French government 
get this information from the U.S.? And why, after learning 
that we knew about the Dehre letter, did the French govern- 
ment, acting through unofficial channels, go to such an effort 
to leak an American secret to an American newspaper? 

ir< 7 .r Dcloucttc a “puppet on a string?” And whose string? 
Why did one oj the highest-ranking ministers in France as- 
same personal responsibility Jor Dclouellc’s problems ar.d or - 
der that the entire matter be kept secret from Delouette's 
own superior in the French Secret Service? And why did the 
French government refuse to fully cooperate with US. 
officials on the ease? Is it a simple ease of heroin smuggling? 
Or is it the reflection of a major power struggle within the 
French government? 

It is a mystery. 



II 

He was a World War 11 Resistance hero. 

Alter the war he joined the secret service as a cao - 

tain^ 

He saved President Charles dc Gaulle's Ffc i while on a 
secret mission during the 'terror-filled days of Algerian strife in 
1961. 

And for more than a decade, he U'as also one of France's 
higpcsl heroin smugglers , lie finally went to jai! last summer, 
six years after American authorities gave evidence to the 
French government about him. He reportedly is about to get 
out of jail this month (February, 1973) after serving only 
eight months of a five-year sentence. 

, His name is Michael Victor Menz. He ran an operation 
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that Kttii.'glcd heroin valued at <dmost half a billion dollars 
in:o the U.S. 

His story is unusual in scope, hut it typifies (lie French 
government's failure to move vigorously to stop the produc- 
tion artd movement of heroin — hound ultimately for Ameri- 
can addicts. Mertz’ partner, for example, is still not in prison, 
although he has been convicted as a heroin supplier. 

Mertz* s story had not been detailed before. He is one of six 
men in the heroin business whom Newsday has identified as 
having been members of the French secret service (SDECE) 
at one time. 

The story of one of these, Roger Dclouette, created a pub- , 
lie stir in 1971. Dclouette, arrested in the U.S. for smuggling 
in heroin, claimed he was acting under secret service orders. 
The charge was denied by the French, but a letter about Dc- 
Jouette’s back pay, from Minister of State for Defense 
Michel Debre, has added to the mystery' about the case. 

Others who had both heroin and SDECE connections in- 
clude: 

* An re Simon pic ri . now serving a prison term in France, 
after staying out of jail for more than four years despite offi- 
cial evidence of heroin involvement. He was an SDECE 
agent in the early 1960s, as a counter-terrorist against the 
right-wing Secret Army Organization (OAS) that was threat- 
ening to topple General dc Gaulle. 

• Chr’Pvtn David , arrested in 1972 in Brazil, and now in 
prison in the U.S. for smuggling heroin from Latin America. 
Duri-.p Interrogation by Brazilian police he confused to par- 
ticipating in the plot to murder Mehdi Ben Barka, a Moroc- 
can leftist lured to France under false pretenses by SDECE. 
David said he received SI 50.000 for his role in the plot: burn- 
ing the body, covering it with lime and {hen burying it. 

o Andre 1 .'■Bav . now in a French jail awaiting trial for 
herein smuggling. Before he was arrested, LaBay also had 
become a confidant and business associate of the daughter of 
ft the late Haitian dictator, Francois (Papa Doc) Duvalicr. 

« Joe Attia. who died in the summer of 1972 after a long 
p career as one of the lop heroin financiers. Among other 
£ things, he was an assassin for SDFCF. . Knowing this fact, 
P one of his superiors called him “a wonderful person, worthy 
i| of esteem, an absolutely extraordinary agent.” 
jj Mertz and Attia were old-time SDECE agents. David, Si- 
monp.icri, and LaBay were among those recruited from the 
ij underworld between 1959 and 1964 to serve as SDECE 
< counter-terrorists against the OAS, which opposed Dc Gaulle’s 
j plans for Algerian independence. During the Algerian action, 






this special section of SDECE was known as the barheuzes 
(the bearded ones). Later, the agents got a different name. 

These recruits were known as “honorable correspondents." 
employed by the secret agency for specific assignments. Dc- 
Iouelte, who had no identifiable criminal background, was 
also an "honorable correspondent." Some of those involved in 
the heroin business have performed other tasks for the 
agency since the Algerian crisis.- 

The impact of the SDECE agents — and others recruited 
from (he underworld to serve in t he parallel police (SAC) — 
on the heroin business was explained by a former American 
official in France: "Former Interior Minister Roger Frey and 
[Secretary for Community and African Affairs] Jacques Fcc- 
carl handled th : .mti-OAS campaign. Dc Gaulle said to them. 
Take care of it.’ He didn’t ask them how they ‘would do it, 
and I don’t think he knew or eared. He just wanted it done. 
And now a lot of favors are owed.” 

Both in the case of Mertz and his partner and in the ease 
involving Simonpicri, the French government stalled action 
against them for more than four years after receiving evi- 
dence of their heroin operations from the U.S. They contin- 
ued to supply heroin to the U.S. and none of the three was 
actually brought to trial until after the Dclouette story had 
• broken. 

French President Georges Pompidou installed Alexandre 
de M a renchc-s, who had no political ties, as the heed of 
SDECE in 1970 in an effort to end some of the agency’s old 
connections. But the favors were harJ to forget, particularly 
when so many who had received them remained in authority 
in SDECE and other parts of the Gaultist government. 

/ ( \ The Mertz ease is a classic example. 

V ^ Mertz, 52 , was sentenced to five yean in a French prison 
V ‘bon July 5. 1971, convicted of heading a ring that smuggled 
i * about a third of a ton of pure heroin annually into the U.S. 
be for eight years. He began serving his five-year sentence in July, 
1972. But in December, his wife, who did r.ol know that we 
were reporters, told us that he would be quietly released 
from prison in February, 1973. And she agreed to arrange a 
private meeting for us with Mertz in a Paris hotel room for 
the first week of March. 

Men?’* partner in the s-nm?r.lin<* ring. Achille Cccchin i. a 
veteran, heroin or era tor r.r.d a cio*c associate r.c r- 
om bosses Marcel Fancisci, Dominic Venturi and the late 
Joseph Grs’.ni , was given the same sentence as Mertz atTKe 
same time. But he has remained free in Marseilles on "medi- 
cal liberty" — too “ill" to be jailed. Nonetheless, be has been 
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seen meeting with his underworld associates at various Mar- 
seilles locations since (hen. 

Pom in the M oso ilc a r ea of Prance , Mertz was taken into 
the German Army in 1 V-fTT lie deserted in 1943 and joined 
the french Resistance in the Limoges a.ca. An efficient killer, 
of G er main , he soon headed his own unit under the pseudo- 
n>m Commandant Baptiste. H e was awarded the Lee ion o f 
Hop. o r and the Cross of the VoSu nt >ry Fichte r Vy Inc rrcnch 
govTcrnmcnt, and went into French intelligence after the war. 
He served in Germany, Turkey and Morocco, operating un- 
der cov er j\ \ p, french A r ray capt ain . 

jn 794 7, he re .anicd f.va le S ; heller, the adopted daughter 
of a rt ;an aatlV A* * TlTTIcs hi a rte 1 k 5 :« :? -M hro oecom.e wcaii hy 
operating T he S-Tinx. one oTTaris .» mosi famous FFoth« ;ls, 
*r.d a string of smaller such houses throughout Lrar.ee. [iy 
1 9A9 f although Mertz was still in SDi’CM, he and Martel 
v. vre als o smug glin g heroin to the U . S from F ramie , 

Tfic story of T*fc r t is i n voi vemen l in the heroin business 
during the 1960s h:o been learned from a number of sources, 
including secret French court and police reports. Among 
other things, these reports reveal how Mertz and Martel used 
Cccchini as their chief heroin supplier. 

Cc echini', 51, was the chief lieutenant of the late Joseph 
Orsim . Born In Marseilles, Cccchini began his career as a 
longshoreman. He became a specialist on pier movements, a 
smuggler and a cargo thief. As he grew in stature in Mar- 
seilles he .met Sarr.ih Khoury and other Lebanese who 
operated as middlemen on the Turkcy-lo-Marscillcs smug- 
gling run. And he became friendly with Francisci and Venturi, 
bosses of Marseilles* largest heroin syndicate. 

The Mcrtz-Cecchini partnership worked smoothly. Cec- 
chini supplied the heroin, from Orsir.i laboratories, and per- 
sonnel in the U S., from the Orsini organization. Mertz 
planned the smuggling routes, recruited the courier organiza- 
tion, and handled the finances. The profits were split equally. 
By early 1961, the system was in operation. On March 11. 
1961, Mertz sailed on the liner Liberte for New York. In the 
hold of the ship was a DS 19 Citroen auto with 100 kilos 
(220 pounds) of heroin hidden in the paneling. 

Within a month, however, Mertz temporarily suspended 
the heroin operation, because SOKOL needed him for a 
special mission against the right-wing terrorists. Mertz w'as 
ordered to penetrate the OAS. pewe as a sympathizer, and 
obtain ill available information on planned OAS terror mis- 
sions. 

First be was tent i;\ April, 1961. to Algiers under cover as 
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o a captain in the General Reserve of Parachutist Commandos. 
i_Pt Quickly he established h imse lf r.s an O AS sympathizer. jn 
June^J jC w as arrested with four other commando officers, ip 
"Pari s for openly dis T t touting prop \S i caikis. He was tried 
FeT ore a milita ry tril-u r.nl on July I I, 1961 , and acquitted. 
^ b u t h e was in tin e d lately sent to an internment camp for OAS 

partisans. Within three dnvs he had penetrated the OAS 
strategists . 

Mertz made outside contact with a Col. Foureaud, the 
technical director of SDECE. He said that he had important 
information. The colonel called Jacques Foccart — then and 
now secretary for community ar.d African affairs and cc 
Gaulle’s director of the counter-terror against the OAS. Foc- 
cart in tum called Alexandre Sanguinetti, the top aide to In- 
terior Minister Roger Frey. Sanguinetti was the operating di- 
rector of the national police under Frey and liaison with 
SDECE. 

Foureaud, Foccart and Sanguinetti arranged to move 
Mertz out of the internment camp on the night of July 14 in 
a way that would not arouse suspicion. Mertz then gave 
Foureaud and Foccart the bare bones of what he had 
learned: The OAS planned to blow up dc Gaulle’s car at 
;• .Pon-Sur-Scinc, a point it passed nearly ever/ day. After a 
si «vy i i period, Mertz was put back into the internment camp to 
get more information. He did. The OAS plotters were allowed 
to plant the bombs on the roadway. Ar.d de Gaulle’s car, with 
him in it. passed by in such a way that the bombs went of! 
harmlessly. France, sharply divided over the Free Algeria ques- 
tion, was shocked by the attempt on de Gaulle’s life. The na- 
tion rallied around him. The plotters were arrested. 

Foureaud testified on Sept. 6, 1962, in Troyes at the closed 
trial of the OAS conspirators. He said that just before the ex- 
plosion he and Sanguinetti discussed what could he done for 
Mertz. He said that through Sanguinetti. Interior Minister 
Frey (head of the French police) paid all the expenses to 
move Mertz to Canada. Mertz took his family with him. re- 
taining his SDECE affiliations, and spent the next month in 
Montreal and New York reactivating the American end of 
the heroin syndicate. 

On Oct. 1 1, 1961 he was back in France anJ cn Jan. 12, 
1962 another Citroen with another iOO kilos of heroin left 
France by boat. This time Mertz flew to New York to meet 
the boat when it arrived and pick up his payment. As the 
business grew, other people were hired to handle the shipping 
and to do the escorting. But Menz or his assistant, Jacques 
Bousquet, always went to New York to collect. 
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hfcrtz continued to make trips out of France to other 
countries on occasional SDECE missions. In New York he 
End Bousquet operated a cover business contracting out or- 
ders to American companies for the rebuilding of car and 
(nick engines for the French military services. Meanwhile, 
Mcilz and his wife opened up bank accounts in New York 
and Geneva. Most of the profits from the business were per- 
sonally placed in a numbered Geneva account by Mertz. 

• ♦ ♦ 



Another partner: 

At about this time the heroin syndicate charged Mertz 
$60,000 in cash after live theft of a car with 100 kilos of her- 
oin in it. The records of Mertz* Discount Bank, Geneva, ac- 
count 40,8270, refect that the $60,000 assessment was trans- 



ferred in three chunks early in 1965 front his account to the 
account of an unidentified Hersch Gross, supposedly a Ger- 
man national. Gross had numbered bank account 70.273 at 
the .Basel, Switzerland branch of La Societc de Banque 
Suisse. Gross is still unidentified. ^ 

Si 
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Late in 1965 in C olumhus. Oa.. agents of the Federal J iu - 
r * ?. u o( Narcotics arre st ed a man mured I l ermnn Or.der . 
s' h.n had \\:< received 195 pounds of heroin , in a relnpcmtor 



.fur red to hi m l rom Fruy: h v a 
M.o v. a< a i iv'Vw 1 nerd o> Mertz 



r •; • ' re- i J hS Arir.v m:i»or 
• I he her-.» : n was lv..unU 
cvc r/uai l v Mr Cosn Nostra ore miration ir. Miami, ill . ■ 
The investigation qmckiy ied to the arrests in the li.S. of 
Jean Nebbia. Louis Douheret ar.J Nonce Luccaroti, a 
nephew of Orsini who had escaped from a French jail and 
Bed to the U.S. All were Cccchini -Orsini men on the Ameri- 
can end of the Mertz ring. Nebbia drew $20,000 for his de- 
fense from Men /.* Nc t- y_Yr »;.k hank account . Later they made 
xtatensents implicating Cccchini anJ Mertz to varying de- 
grees; they told abswt the ear-heroin shipments. American 
authorities forwarded the information to France. 
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Acting on the American information, French police arrest- 
ed Cccchini on May 5. 1966, at the elaborately furnished 
villa in Qusrticr de la Roumaine, Sauiz. In his driveway and 
garage were three cars, an Alfa Romeo, an MG and a Mer- 
cedes. In the house, police found ammunition and three 
handguns, a Remington Colt 11.43-mm., a 9 mm. Smith and 
Wesson and a 9-.m parabellum. 



Cccchini was jaiicd to await Trial. Bui on Feb. 11, 1967, 
ten months later, he was quietly released pending a trial for 
which no date was set. He resumed his position as heroin 
supplier to the Mertz operation. At the time, Cccchini. al- 
though a supporter of Socialist candidates in the city of Mar- 
seilles, was a member of SAC and a substantial contributor 
to a number of UDR national candidates. 

Mertz was not arrested. But his right-hand man. Bouquet, 
was. Ten months later he, too, was released pci'.ding a trial 
for which no date was set. He returned to work for Mertz. 
They continued to ship the heroin hidden in ca;s until 1968 
at the rate of nearly a quarter of a ton a year. Bv the end of • 

1968, ihe M ert z ring had shipp ed more th m fur* «.*-*<. M K*r - 
01- 3 10. the C.S. over an civhi-vcy rvri.y l. The street v-lue 
oQh. V;, heroin, at 1973 prices , vvoi’- i be 5 ^ ' 5 n r “ M . 

But on June 24, 1 90S. after American author u;cn had in- 
terceptcd another courier for the ring. French police arrested 
Bousquet and five of his couriers. Uousquet claimed that he 
headed the ring. Mertz remained free. Finally, nearly IS 
months later, French pol ice arreste d Men/ on N ov. 2-L 

1969, and put him in jai! to await trial as :hc leader of the 
‘Uousquet group. He had six unregistered pistols in his house. 

At the time of his arrest. Mertz. who was supp ose J ! y jsu b- 
s i s tin™ on an Army cantaiYs sal arv. h;::l the follow in-;: \ 
combination farm-hunt ing l odfc of 1.445 acres cjui^ncd with 
a number or bu ijd ings and n private p la ne larding-strl j in 
T.oire t; a luxury an a r l ment on BuiiI-cV; * ~d S-i eh-.; ; jr, Pari s ; two 
apa rtments - : ;) the city c.i Met/ , a valuable tract of land in 
Mo 1 vile, a silia in the Baris suburb of l.cs N've ! ir,.;> . a surn - 
n : cr nous c m Corsica an~d his own private a i ,* plj nc . 

On June 26. 1970. Mertz was released .from :1 pending 
further developments in the ease. A month later Bousquet 
and his ccddcfcndants went on trial and were convicted for 
their part in the ring between 1965 ar.d 196S. 

The release saved Mertz’s Army pension. 

If Mertz had been convicted before he submitted his retire- 
ment papers, he could have lost his pension. .And if he had 
applied from jail before trial, he might have met delays in get- 
ting approval. But once the pension was granted, even later 
conviction would not result in its forfeiture. He applied for 
the pension soon after his release. His eligibility would net 
begin until 1974. On Dec. 7, 1970, the pension was grant- 
ed — payments to begin in 1974. 

Then in April, 1971, Delouettc w'as arrested. The U S. 
queried France: what xVas'SDLCE’s involvement On J:.* 
1971, the government put Mertz and Cccchini on tr.al. .... 
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were each convicted end s entenced to five yea r s in jn jj. Ap- 
peals were rejected and Mertz beenn his sentence m July, 
1972. * ‘ ' 



When we arrived in Paris, one of our sources told us that 
although Mertz was supposedly in jail, he had recently been 
seen on the streets of Paris. We called the French Depart- 
ment of Justice for background on where Merlz was im- 
prisoned and the details of his sentence. A department spokes- 
man declined to give us any information. 

So we set out in October, 1972 to track down Mertz 
through his last-known address, an apartment at 62 boule- 
vard SuchcL, in Paris’ fashionable 16:h arrondissement. There 
was no name listed for Mertz on the apartment register. Cut 
his name uas written user the top of one of the mailboxes in 
the lobby. Povng us agents for a fictitious California resident 
who had left money to Mertz when he died, we interviewed 
the apartment concierge. She saiJ that Mertz had sublet the 
apartment but continued to use the' box to receive mail. 

She refer reJ us to an address that she had for Mertz. It 
was a villa in the Pans suburb of Lcs Yvelincs. The house 
turned out to he well maintained but closed. Neighbors said 
that someone came once a month ar.J picked up the mail, 
but that the Mertz family, which owned the house, had not 
lived there for a year. In the mailbox were several stock- 
transfer notices addressed to Mertz' mother-in-law. His part- 
ner and ! a* M r in 8 aw. ( b j rlc* had died in 



I muily, through the real estate agent lor the boulevard 
Suchet apartment, we were able to make contact with Mrs. 
Mertz early in November. The agent said that she would have 
Mrs. .Mertz call us. We set a time for the call, rented a 
rvx>m at the Paris Hilton and wailed. Mrs. Mertz called. We 
told her a story about a fictitious will and its terms — Mertz 
must be alive, identifiable anJ a French citizen in good stand- 
ing. Otherwise the money ($ 7,230) would go to a dog-and- 
cat hospital in Pomona, Calif. She agreed to meet us in Paris 
2 week later with identification cf her husband. She said that 
she vs os living at the hunting lodge in Loirct. 

On Nov. 16, we met Mrs. Mertz in a room at the Hilton. 
She was ta!!, with horn-rimmed glasses and was wearing 
slacks, a car coat ar.d a kerchief over her brown hair. She 
appeared to be in her late 40s. 

She showed us some magazine stories dealing with her hus- 
band’s exploits in the- Resistance. We said that we needed to 
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sec him. In a low voice she replied: '‘T hat’s not possible right 

this. 1 Lni so 

We asked v. hr h e vj •; <_ jy t 



now. 

. . . bit 



dor.’t 

n t.Y—. bu* -hand is ; n _j; 
hi.e answe re d: "Wy! 



;r 



lit.- 



to collect 



he 



p rison . 

sFootv ta rg et pr a ctice cu:?c often at the lod?c . As art arm*/ 
ollicer. he s entitled to one mm . But some neighbor must 
Have complained, bo the police came and arrested him. He 
ha d some souvenir ctms that he had brought in from BgT'inm 
without paying taxes. It was like a game with us, getting 
them past customs.” 

Her Engl ish was exce llent. She expl ained that she was ^ 
Canadian citizen and that she visited her mother in t hy Moiy 
trenj^s^^ L every second year. And she siid 
Lhat :i her husband qualified to inherit the money from the 
will, she wanted the money deposited in a designated Cana- 
dian brink account to avoid paying any French inheritance 
taxes. 

We asked her how long her husband had been in jail. She 
said: “For six months after he was arrested (December, 
1969, to June, 1970). Then he was freed. We understood 
that was the end of it. No more. But last July (1972). there 
' was some kind of mixup and the court couldn’t f.r.d him at 
our other address. We were living out at the lodge ar.d our 
lawyer had forgotten to tell the court. So he was put in jail 
again.” 

How long would he remain in jail? She counted on her fin- 
gers. “He’s been in jail since this July,” she said. “ Amt he nets 
out in hobf u nrv, 1973. ” “Yes, this February.” Mertz, sen- 
tenced to five )cars, apparently would be serving only eight 
months in prison. 

S She said that he was being kept in an unspecified prison* 
just outside of Paris. We asked if prison life was difficult. “Oh 
no,” she said. “The food isn’t bad, it isn’t like other prisons. 
Everyone there, the guards at ihe-jail like him. I can visit 
him as long as I want every week. And I can bring him 
newspapers and magazines and packages. They are really 
treating him very nicely there. I think they all think it’s a 
^shame that a person like him shot; id have to be in prison.” J 

\Vc told Mrs. Mertz that we would have lo meet with her 
again at the same place the following week. We told her that 
we wanted photos of Mertz and documents such as army dis- 
charge papers. And we told her that since he was in prison, 
we would need the names of people who would a I lest to his 
good citizenship. 

' Mrs. Mertz said that' * ,v ‘ # .* able to provide the in- 
formation we wank*.. *. . of people who would 
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recommend his standing as a French citizen, she said: “That 
sdumM be easy. My husband has many friends who have good 
positions with the government.” Then she asked for our file 
on the w;||, so that she could show it to her husband. We 
handed it to her. Then she left. 

For the next week we worried. The file had been carefully 
prepareJ. But it was fraudulent. Mertz might see through it. 
But Mrs.. Mertz came back for the second meeting Nov. 24. 
She said that both she and her husband agreed that they 
needed the money more than any dog or cal hospital in Cali- 
fornia. Stic brought the information we had sought. Ar.d she 
brought the names of some people that she said woulJ rec- 
ommend her husband. 

Among them were Col. Fourcaud, now retired, who was 
Mertz’s former boss at SDECE, and Pierre de I^tan, Chef 
dc Mission and vice president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Middle-Eastern Countries in Paris. We called them later. 
Mrs. dc Lctan said that she and her husband were close 
friends of the Mertzes. Col. Fourcaud also said that he knew 
Mertz, but added that he did not know us and said that he 
would prefer to discuss the whole matter in person and not 
over the telephone. We were unable to talk to the two others 
whose names she had given us. 

Then we told Mrs. Mertz that we had learned that her 
husband was in jail not for possession of illegal weapons but 
for shipping herein to the U.S. Momentarily she lost her 
composure; a glass of mineral water almost slipped out of 
her hand. “No, no,” she stammered. “Not this time, that was 
the last time.”. We asked her what she meant. 

“Some time ago, ma>bc five years or more. My husband 
knew this man in the United States,” Mrs. Mertz said. "At 
the time my husband had a business getting motors renovated 
in the United States anil shipping them back here for French 
army trucks. This man in the United States needed money to 
buy some land; he wanted to open a restaurant. So my hus- 
band sent money to the man’s sister to give to the mart. Later 
the man said that that money was for the buying of nar- 
co: icv. ** She iderinfiy. dj h^ r.iap ir, the U .S. as Je a nJNc 

We accepted this information, but told Mrs. Mertz that it 
would be necessary for us to meet her husband personally. 
We s^iid we would go to the jail. She replied: "That won’t be 
necessary. He’s getting out in mid-February sometime. Sup- 
pose I bring him here to meet you on the f.rst of March?” 
We agreed and Mrs. Mertz left after again stating that she 
and her husband would want the money deposited in Canada 
after the meeting. 
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Later, we asked P aul Knight , head of the U-S. Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs in Europe (Paris olV.ee) , for 
more information or. Mertz. “Mertz?” he replied. ”1 never 
heard of him.” We got the same response from a spokesman 
for the French national police in Paris. 

Aehillc Cecchir.i never went to jail, although he was sen- 
ter.ccd to five years. He missed his trial after entering a hos- 
pital ar.d getting statements from two Marseilles doctors that 
lie was too ili to be moved. Later a court-appointed doctor 
agreed and Cccchini remained free. 

Occasionally since then he has beer, seen at his Marseilles 
nightclub ar.d at two other Marseilles clubs owned by his mis- 
tress. And he was recently identified while at a bar in Mar- 
seilles, talking to heroin mob boss Dominic Venturi and his 
aide, Bartholemy Regazzi. 

We visited BNDD’s Knight to ask him about Cccchini. He 
sat behind a period desk in his private Paris office cleaning 
his gun. For the occasion he had dotted his full-length leather 
coal. 

"I’ve only got a minute, l have to pose for some pictures,” 
he explained. “What do you want?” 

“It’s about Aehillc Cccchini,” we explained. 

“Cccchini. Cccchini . . .” he mused. “Oh, yes. He’s about 
SO years old, an old man down in Marseilles. But 1 guess 
he’s still doing something.” 

Ccc^ , : ii is 51. 




i 



Angc Simonoicri, a Corsican-born racketeer now serving a 
five-year prison term, was in the heroin business both before 
and after serving in SDECE. He went to prison in the middle 
of 1971 after avoiding it for more than a year — and only 
when his situation was widely publicized after the Dcloucllc 
affair. 

Closely allied with .Marseilles caids, Bartholemy (Merne)’ 
G tier ini and the late Joe Orsini. Simor.pieri was shipping her- 
oin from France to Nov/ York via Brussels in 195$. hie wa3 
one of the lesser mob chieftains who joined the SDECE ac- 
tion group in I960 to counter the OAS. 

Simor.picri scr/cd with the SDECE “barbouzes” (bearded 
ones) in Algeria for one year under the direct command of 
Pierre Lcmarchand, husband of Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s 
ward h- S961 and 1962, he served in a special SDECE coun- 
'u .:roup in Paris." The unit specialized in extracting 
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confession* frum persons thought to have knowledge of OAS ' 
aefi >7 ties. 

Ween Lcnvarchand returned from Algeria, he moved to 
lYonne, near Fails, and in 1963 won a scat in the National 
Assembly. Simor.picri, who owns a villa near Nice, bought a 
casLe in 1’Yopne, and supplied money and muscle for L e- 
marchand’s campaign. He also used the castle to dispatch 
herein couriers to the U.S. 

Two such couriers were Willy Charles Lambert^ 42, a 
Frenchman, and J osette Cla i re Bauer . 36, a Swiss national, 
who were ar rested at Port Hverr.lrulc s, F Ll.,_ Aug. 31, 1967 , 
lr> ln 3 10 sr.vj^gle 1 1 kilos of heroin into iheDTS. Both said 
in full depositions that they had been given the heroin by Si- 
rnonpicri. 

Said Lambert: *\ . . I also picked up four other kilos of her- • 
o:n at the country villa of Ar.gc Simor.picri in Marsstngy, 
near Sens in the Department of i’Yonne ... 1 certainly rccog- 
ri!zc Ange Simonpicri from the photographs which you arc 
showing roe." These statements naming Simonpicri were sent 
to French police officials. No action was taken. 

In March, 1969, two other couriers were arrested in Switz- 
erland as part of a group that was shipping heroin to the 
U.S. in cans bearing the label of a specialty rice and f;:.h dish. 
They also named Simor.picri as the man who had given them 
the heroin. The French slowly exchanged information with 
the Swiss during a period of months, and on Jan. 22, 1970 — 
almost a year later — Judge Gabriel Roussel, a French magis- 
trate, issued a subpoena for Simor.picri. 

But Simonpicri went to his other home in the Condcan 
mountain village of Pila Canale and sent word to Roussel 
that he had a bad heart and couldn't travel. Two Corsican 
doctors were .vent to look at Simonpicri. They agreed that he 
couldn't be moved. One of the two physicians was Dr. Boggi, 
campaign manager for Jean Bozxi, who was secretary to the 
French Na’ional Assembly and a friend of leading heroin 
boss Marcei Francisci. 

Roussel then asked a colleague. Judge CcccnJdi, to go to 
Pila Canale and question Simonpicri. In August, Roussel 
asked Ccccaldi for a progress report. Ccccaldi replied that 
Pila Canale was a very tough town and that he was waiting 
for what he considered a safe moment to visit. Meanwhile, 
Simonpicri had been seen 2S miles away, in Ajaccio, occa- 
sionally at: ending a tee cor game or sipping a drink at the 
hotel bar Royal with ?. group of friends. 

Finally, on Sept. S, 1970, Intciior Minister Marccllin or- 
dered. Paris doctors tient to Corsica to examine Shv-'* pieri. 
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•They reported back that he could be moved and questioned. 
But then Simonpicri disappeared. Marccllin ordered main- 
land police to "assist** the Corsican gendarmes in finding Si* 
monpieri. They found him in his brother-in-law's house in 
Ajaccio. 

Marccllin then ordered the Ajaccio prosecutor to Simenpi- 
cri’s house to arrest him. The prosecutor reported back that 
\. Simonpicri had a certificate stating that he was sick and 
could not be moved. On Marceilin's orders, Simonpicri was 
' transferred to Misericords Hospital in Ajaccio and examined 
by another mainland doctor. He said Simonpicri could be 
moved. But the Ajaccio prosecutor replied that he didn't 
want to take the responsibility for moving Simonpicri. 

So, for a while, Simor.picri remained in the air-ccr.diticr.ed 
Ajaccio hospital, receiving friends, having specially prepared 
meals sent in. He might still be there today except for Ray- 
• mond Nicolct and Roger Dclouctte. 

Nicolct, a Swiss, and one of the most respected lawyers in 
Europe, was in Geneva in April, 1971, representing a client 
who had been arrested in connection with the Simenpieri- 
Spain heroin smuggling ring. At the trial, Nicolct described 
.. Simonpicri as one of the biggest narcotics traffickers in Eu- 
rope. He asked why his client was on trial while Simonpicri 
was free. 

His charge u'as repeated by newspapers a:vJ radio stations 
of other countries and finally by the French weeklies v 
and Canard Enchainc. Meanwhile, the Dclouctte charges 
about SDECE had been aired, and the U.S. government was 
pressing the French or* the issue. Simonpicri was shifted from 
Ajaccio to the mainland ar.d in September, 1971, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced. He is presently serving a five-year term 
in a prison hospital. 

Recently, Nicolct, in his Geneva law office, was asked 
what conclusions he drew from the fact that Simonpicri had 
remained free until the ease was widely publicized. He an- 
swered: "It put on record the breakdown of the French po- 
lice system with regard to certain persons in France." 



A SDECE GALLERY: 

Holdup Man, Killer, Con Artist 

Three other men who worked for SDECE also were in- 
.. volvcd in different groups that smuggled heroin into the U-S. . 
* : .AU three were recruited Into SDECE during the anti -OAS 
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campaign. AJ! three served in Algeria. And all three bier 
served in the Black Africa section of SDECE. 

Jo*', rh A t tig was a Ha p. - boy arT French gangster . but his 
SDECE. tics ‘..ere part of his hidden image. 

Cbrst lan^Piyfi} rn ioved V. i H i n and he was a hired assassin 
for ho 'h SPFCE am! the underworld. 



Hut A- 



1 



~ y shied from guns. He was the confidence 



rr^n. who moved easily ‘through three continents. 

A Two To;> Assassins Who Served France 

• Joseph firahim Victor Marie Attia . who dice! at the neenf 

• 59 n i r . t I' V- 'v rue ro f 1972 . svas one of Franco’s most colorful 

• [ . holdup nun and hoodlums. Ho also was one of SQrCF’s 

; {jp ^ 1 • 1 a* ins si ns. Usually, when SDF.CE was in need of his 

l icniccs, the government quietly arranged to quash some Io- 

; \ cal charge that always seemed to be pending in the courts 

• I against him. The French press finally dubbed Atlia “The 

King of the Dismissed Charge.*’ 

!**■ A truant ar.J an amateur boxer as a boy, Atlia left Rennes 

for fUris as a teenager anJ MX~»n established a reputation in 

• the milieu as a muscleman. He eventually became a proxinct 

: \i (operator of a string of prostitutes) in Paris, graduating to 

holdups. After his first jail term, he was sent away to do a 
i tour with a p<*nal battalion of the French Foreign Legion in 

; ‘I North Africa. During that period he met Pie..v Loutrcl, later 

Lj to become France’s Public Enemy No. I under the name 

4 “Pierre L.c Fou. r * 

During World War II, Atlia, in a patriotic gesture, held up 
-5 and robbed only those French merchants who we re German 

. •; sympathizers. lie was arrested in 1943 by the Germans and 

5 condemned to death. The sentence was commuted, and Altia 

•a;; wound up in the Mauthausen concentration camp. During a 

1945 march from Mauthausen to another camp, Atlia car- 
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ried a sick < 

The comrade was Go! Jaeunys ?*.eaurt>ont . also known as 
Col. Bertrand . After the war Auia and Beaumont look diver- 
gent paths, although eventually they would meet again — 
Beaumont went into SDECE; Atlia wanted to become a 
boxer again, but the organizers didn’t want him because he 
was t attfxvcd from bead to fo ot: “We want a boxer, not a gc- . 
^ogTaphy r.w.p,” they told him. So Atlia teamed with his old 
pal, Loutrcl, and George Bouschcsicchc to form one of 
France’s biggeet holdup mobs. Loutrcl died in 1946 when he 
accidental) shot himself in the '■tomach while putting his gun 
bad; into his belt. Atlia 1 bum secretly, carrying cut a 
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dying wish that the police not be made aware of his death. 

In 1953, Atlia was brought to trial for his crimes with the 
Loutrcl mob. He was accused of 10 holdups, complicity in a 
homicide and illegally burying Loulrcl’s body. Col. Bcau- 
mont, who by now was one of SDECE s most influential can- 
cers, appeared as a character witness tor Atlia. 

All of the charges against Atlia were dropped except one — 
illegally burying Loutrcl. He received a one-year suspended 
sentence, and two months later, in September 1953, he was 
in Morocco on a mission for SDECE, his first job for the 
agency, as far as we could learn. It was an unusual debut, for 
as soon as he got his advance money, Attia aborted the mis- 
sion and went on a spree on Spain’s Costa Brava. 



Three years later, SDECE 



ich during the mterjm 



continued using Atlia, sent him to North Africa. His rm<*;cn : 
assassinate an a mi- French Moroccan, Al.il El F-.><ou . A g a : n 
Altia look the SDECE advance money and again he went to 
Spain. Spanish authorities recognized Attia as a known 
holdup man. and jailed him. But rather than languish in a 
Spanish jad, Attia confessed to the murder cf two gun- 
runners in France near Montfort 1 Amnury in June, 1 >55. 
The two men had been supplying arms to the anti-French 
FLN nationalist movement in Algeria. 

Atlia was extradited to France and tried. But he was ac- 
quitted by the Assize Court of Versailles. His defense*. He 
had murdered the two men for SDECE while working as a 
SDECE agent. Almost immediately after being acquitted, At- 
tia was sent by SDECE to handle a new mission m Tunisia. 
But while he was there, in 1957, an aide to French Defense 
Minister Chablan Dclmas saw his SDECE file 3r.J demanded 
to know why the French secret service employed him. v. 

/ The SDECE answer was given by Col. Fourcaud who wash 
( one of the agency’s ranking officers. He said: “Joe Atlia is a I 
\ wonderful person, worthy of esteem, an absolutely c.xtraorui-J 
nary agent.” ^ 

/" T his was the same Col. Fourcaud of SDuCE.s 
Mjchr. H Vi cLQr__Mv_fLL the SDF.CE agent who 
I UAS plot to kill Gen. dc Gaulle in 1961. 

^ In 1959, Attia showed up in Africa, first in Katanga ar.d 
then in Abidjan, Ivor)' Coast, where he worked with the in- 
telligence network of African Affairs Secretary r ocean. !n 
the Ivory Coast he bought a banana plantation and a night- 
• dub named “The Refuge.’’ The ciub so on became a message 
center for the entire Foccart -SDECE Uiack Africa network. 
... . was the second repdeyous that Attia had established. 
Sometime earlier Attia and his mistress. CarmenJEpen. ' '■<* 
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C^-I> )V- G3Vfoch -'-. a l ’« near Montmartre. !t had 
i w ' n '> a n>ei*i«»s place for both Paris cafe so'iely 
inJ two rrcr.ch underworld. y 

c^V'rS 'T" US - Fc f ,cr#l N ’ a reo.ics Bureau rcc- 
hcroh If J r - lV^ \ aS a T 6Uns r ’ lacc for Persons in the 
Thi^f r' 1 htrc th;u so:nc of »>c biggest heroin 
5 ' f 2:, y ,S60 u s » c '<= P^ned; here where the 

to T'?J 1 ,-c ? CrC bro,, 6 h ‘ t0 Sethcr. And, according 

»o Iw.rncr U.S. narcotics agents. Atria frcowcntlv nut no 

oa, 3 ir % rc - of some of ,h0sc heroin shipments? ‘ ? 

‘f 31, a . 1 ;;r “ eour. convicted Aida— who was in Ai- 
* mil'"- a /erics of extortions that he had com- 

", ; ‘L d a U " n “ 2 h.r. .extended leaves back on the mainland! The 
f-e V e"-' J ,. kiril ln ° r “ n . Algeria. But he was promptly ’ 
mem n/’ “'^l 1 ° f lhtf F *'ench Military Govcrn- 

p£"c l£Z-T *l mr f l r C ncM ysM hc sc ™ d under 
, ehand , husband of DeCattUe's v.ard in the ter- 
ronvt seetton of SBKE in Algeria as part of the Foetid 
rented counter terror against the OAS. 

i i' U e S \' C: ? !haI A(!,a mel Christian D avid A petty hood- 
|~? w°n ““C*? f,0nl a *-'r«ch pTu^T Dav&Tn ^41 

S0KE ICT ™“ vtesrif 

A <'“ •’"-'•u-'-ned to France, ssherc he was tailed on 
another cxtorO.on charge. But David wen. into the Foccar - ' 

*?£ C nc5wor . ! c - -Ci2IJ2£“jdvjwo years he traveled to various 
Ad^xPuntricv on 



•*> Meamvln.c, although Attia was supposed to be it) jail h- 
.1.' *rpt>rer::.y was of some use to SDi-CE. l ate in mi Col 

K C-'sT'’ \ ” J V- r ° f ,k ' OA ' S - u;:i hidn:uTctrTr7an“7rtunich 
V ? o-- r ,CC hy 3 of SDhCE counter-terror 

T r r h in r. French conn that 

, h? wto . :^ _Aitin 
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“ v ‘ M K .c* u urn I', u v. v b a r I: a 



c v.t :h;>ni»r> 

In niVV 'f'*pt-' ; ire«i>ur.ov.v»k fs.rT«clK'^arl:a case. 

g'W™* ', n " 1,CnCC slron S >n Morocco through the 
, v ' n * • J “V se, '. a:, *l sl '°ngman, Gen. Oufkir. But Oufkir feared 

l' 0 , 2 ; 0 '':; 3 tm.uencc of Mehcii Sen Barka. the opposition 
p .n nf v T' a,n . ed an ap3rtnw,t ‘n Geneva. Oufkir want- 
to SDLCE Q 0r cJ,r7linalcd * This wish was conveyed 

Ml i 3 W3 f in i«l- Cut. as later testimony at a 
l 9 , s ' v ? Ff cnch narcotics policemen showed, a good 

u..d Oi I„e acton was carried out. by several of his lieu- 
• na.i.s, regulars aS-t-^a Gavrocha. They enticed Den Barka to 
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P:iris, us in '4 false idmliHcalion supplied by SDECE, with the 
story that they wanted to make a motion picture of his !if> 
He was placed under ‘'arr-t" by the two members of the 
ore nch ponce narcotics squad, who then turned him over to 
,.!! a , cr ? vv * While questioning him in a private home* 
they killed him, according to testimony at the same trial. The 
body was never found. 

Bu* at the trial, the name of one man who wasn’t even a 
defendant vvas threaded through the testimony. Tl*,e man was 
Lent arc hand, a former French deputy ar.d the SDHCE com- 
mander in Algeria. A series of witnesses detailed how'I^c- 
Rurchand had arranged-tne kidnaping on behalf of SDECE. * 
The witnesses said that Lcmarchand had told them that the . 
plot had government approval.” 

, har! >‘ * n while French police were still working on 

tnc ease, a young French police oOscia! named Cailihert cot a 
phone tip that a man wanted in connection with thc F.cn 
barka case was drinking in a neighborhood tavern. Accom- 
panied by two other policemen hc went to the Paris tavern 
where he found David playing cards with belkaccm Mccherc. 
a suhprefcct of the French Interior Ministry (police). When 
Gaihherl attempted to question David, Mccherc became 
abusive and told him to leave David alone because David 
himscif was a French agent. 

David backed Mcchcre’s protests by pulling out his SAC 
(Security d‘ Action Civique) card, attesting to his membership 
in the parallel police. Gailihert relaxed, be: he was still curi- 
ous about David. lie asked David to follow him to the police 
station and turned to leave. David picked up his raincoat, 
pulled a gun. killed Gailihert and wounded the two other offi- 
cers, French police said. 

During the next month David eluded a huge French man- 
hunt by moving through a series of underwork “safe” houses 
down through Lyons, south to the village of La Ciotat just 
outside of Marseilles. Hc waited there until heroin mob ho<s 
Bartholomew (Mcrr.c) Gucrir.i could ship him !o South 
America,, where he immediately joined one of the biggest 
brcnch rings transshipping French heroin from Marseilles to 
tnc U.S. 

• David v.-as arrested by Brazilian authorities in 1572 in con- 
nection with a rins that had s.-rmspied in more than 1.000 
pounce of heroin in three years. David cracked under torture 
.»y ILr.zihnn police and admitted, among many ether thir.-'s 
lh f Bcn Dark “ P 5 ?L He said that hc had been paid 
v! 5 v. kA>0 to bury t..c body in a French suburb after burning 
it and covering it with lime. The money, hc scid, wus paid by 
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Oufkir. Lcmarchand was never arrested. But He was barred 
for three veers from practicing law in Paris for his part in. 
the ease. He is now practicing again, and do Gaulle’s grand- 
son is one of the junior lawyers in his Office. 

Attia was released from jail in 1968 and immediately went 
to work for Philippe IXrchartrc. a former French cabinet offi- 
cial, who v/ss a partner in. a large housing development near 
Paris known as lie dc Re. 

Attia, while working for Dcchartrc, visited a builder who 
was anxious to put up a building on the lie dc Re. Attia de- 
manded a S 100,000 payoff for a building permit. T he builder 
first filed, but then withdrew, a criminal complaint. 

In 1 968. while Dcchartrc was running for his seat as dep- 
uty. Attia handled the muscle for the campaign. One night, 
risal poster-hangers got into a fight and one of Attia’s men 
shot and wounded a woman in the head. The affair was 
hushed up, and Dcchartrc went or. to win his seat. 

Bv 19 7 7. A tda was dying of throat cancer . He stayed at 
the home of a friend. Roger Lent/., in Paris. Lentz, who had 
been watched by police through the entire Ben Barka investi- 
gation, but not arrested, had once put up Moroccan Gen. 
Oufkir’s grandson in the same apartment. Attia died on July 
22, 197T On that same night both the Gavrochc and AiTkTs 
apartment were burglarized. His friends wryly commented 
that SDECE didn’t want any loose memoirs lying around 
after Attia died. 

The Consummate Confidence Man 

Unlike Attia and David, who were professional killers. An- 
dre 1 abav was a different kind of SDECE agent. He was a 
consummate confidence man. But he, too, was a major figure 
in the Freneh-Amcrican heroin smuggling racket. And like 
Attia and David, he got his start in SDECE working under 
Lemarchand as an anti-0 AS barbouzc in 1960. 

La hay, who wasn’t much on fighting, was used by Ixmnr- 
chand to infiltrate the ranks of the OAS and report back on 
their plans and operations. In 1961, as part of the Foceart- 
SDEX'E network he went first to Congo-K.inr.hasa, where he 
served as a technical adviser to Cvrillc Adoula, the prime 
minister. Then he traveled on to the Ivory Coast and Gabon. 
By 1961, he was back in Paris, temporarily divorced from 
SDECE. • # 

* La bay quickly moved into SAC, the parallel police, and 
became a prominent fund-raiser for the organization. Fre- 
quently seen at Doa Camilio’s in Paris, he kept up on the 
latest new-s from inside SDECE and planned a series of get- 
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rich-quick schemes. His accomplice in some of the.se was 
SAC stalwart Lticien Schwarm. The two also maintained an 
apartment in Geneva, where, for unexplained reasons, they 
sheltered Bel K ass cm Krirn. the original leader of the Al- 
gerian FLN. Krirn was latcc murdered, apparently for politi- 
cal reasons. 

For a while, with Michael I.ePoy . another former SDECE 
operative, Labay ran a small Paris hotel operating under the 
•name International Businessmen’s Club. Actually, the club 
scr/cd as a front for the recruitment of mercenaries for 
Moishc Tshombe of Katanga, who was attempting to topple 
the Congolese government, a development ardently desired 
by Foccart. LcRoy, who fought in Katanga, was a close 
friend of Attia. 

Labay’s next business venture was in Belgium. For reasons 
that arc still unclear, a French deputy from Paris, Andre 
Rives-Henrys, was appointed in 1967 as the president of a 
large Belgian insurance company named Belfort. Rives- 
Henrys was the former President of the National Assembly 
(1960-61 ). 

On the same day that Rives-Henrys was appointed, Labay 
was named as general manager of the insurance company. The 
* • former SDECE agent had no background in the business. Al- 

though Rives-Henrys was a friend of Labay’s. he has never 
given an explanation of how they happened to go into busi- 
ness together. A year later the company went bankrupt, de- 
claring it was $6,000,000 in debt. 

Labay, however, always seemed to have money to spend 
and was a popular figure in the cafe society of both Paris and 
Geneva. On or.c occasion, a Swiss police officer questioned 
Labay and his friend Schwarm in connection with some busi- 
ness loans. He said that both men showed him tricolored 
French identification cards. “They both obviously had some- 
thing to Jo with the French government/’ the police officer 
said recently. “It was some kind of police/' 

Sentenced in absentia in Belgium to a one-year jail term 
for embezzling the insurance company funds, Labay went to 
Haiti in 1968, where he set up a dress manufacturing plant 
and quickly established a strong hir-incsi and social relation- 
ship with Mmc. Mate Dominique, daughter of the late Haitian 
dictator Francois (Papa Doc) Duvalicr. While in Haiti, he 
also doubled as an agent for SDECE. 

Finally back in France, he wal-^-l ; r ? ^ the P oris office ^ : 
ffie I J.S^F urcriu of Narcotic-- r. t : ■? Dor r c ro l)z \:zl H'-ND DT 
on Oct. 5, 1971. hie made a hi/arr? He sai 1 shat he 

1 ’ 1 was an agent of SPEC IT. He said Lhai j~.c wanted ILS. help 
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»n_hrinciil?l frlo r-d of lO O k ])} ys of he roin into the U.S . 

Labay said that he would then make a scroiui trip to the 
U.S., agtin with 100 kilos. On this second trip, he said, 
U.S. agents could follow -him and watch the people to whom 
he made his delivery. Then they could follow those people 
through the chain and arrest everyone. BN OP A c e nt Jacques 
Kic^ told Lisbay to return to the office later, and called his 
Trench counterparts. The next day, French police ::t rested 
Lahay with the 106 kilos in his car. 

Thei’c have brer, many theories advanced as to why Labay 
walked into the BN DO office (hat night. Many U.S. and 
French law enforcement agents feel that some of his accom- 
plices had been caught, and he knew it was only a matter of 
time before they would implicate him. But another explana- 
tion came from one former U.S. narcotics agent we talked to 
recently. He said: “If there ever was some kind of organized 
5DECE connection with l^abay, it was all blown when Dc- 
louctte was arrested. Everyone was on his own from then 
out.” 



"... [Interior Minister Raymond ] Marcellin stressed that 
c large number of narcotic traffickers were recruited from 
among the members oj SAC.” — L'Aurore, A'ov. 10, 1970 

SAG. The Service <T Action Civique. An organization of 
toughs, of killers, of heroin merchants. But also the protected 
offspring of some of France’s most powerful politicians. 

Msrccliin’s pronouncement, then, was a rare public admis- 
sion by a French official that SAC is something more than a 
Gaullis! affinity group. That it is more than its charter pro- 
claims: “This association has for a goal to assemble all per- 
sons, without distinction of opinion or race, who desire to 
support the actions of Genera! de Gaulle.” 

• 0 * 

August, 1970. Serge Constant, a Nice insurance agent in 
bis mid-20s, is on trial for having transported two shipments 
of herein to New York in suitcases. “1 did not know I was 
carrying drugs," he declares. “I was told I v/as carrying 
secret documents pertaining to SaC that had to be taken to a 
tttre hiding place." . 

. He was a member of SAC. So were several others in the 
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smuggling net who stood trial with him: Jean Audesio, Dom- 
inique Giordano, Marcel Gaivani. Gaivani was the head of 
SAC in the Nice region. He had been the owner of a failing 
insurance agelicy and found narcotics an alluring enterprise. 

“He liked to play the tough guy and so in this way got to 
meet the people in the milieu,” a dose friend of Gaivani said. 

. “Tne insurance business wasn’t working and he looked for 
people who could help him. That’s how he got involved in the 
; narcotics traffic.” Luring the gullible Constant was easy. ’’For 

; Constant; Gaivani was a god,” Galvar.i’s friend recalled. 

* “When Gaivani asked him, ’How would you like a free trip 
to the United States with SAC documents?’ he didn't think 
twice.” 

. Two years carhcr, in 1963, Gaivani had been a campaign 
aide to Oliyjyr Girard in his successful campaign 

for deputy representing nearby Cannes. D’Estaing, an Inde- 
pendent Republican, is the brother of France’s president, 
Valcry_r; j s zaad , a Twinin'; . 

, Yet Gaivani was ’’apolitical," his friend said. 

There arc many more ’’apolitical” men in SAC. The attrac- 
tion is forceful — special privileges and the promise of protcc- 
.*• lion. For SAC members are the shock troops of the Gauilists, 
particularly their majority party, the Union Pour la Dc'-nsc 
de la Republique (UDR). They arc the bodyguards of Gaul- 
lir.t candidates, the musclemen who keep order at rallies, v.ho 
organize the raliics, who tear down opposition posters, and 
who, occasionally, kill. 

For their services there arc rewards. One man who had re- 
cently resigned from a Marseilles branch cf SAC led by 
Gerard Kappe told us: "Kappe had fvO men in his SAC and 
the police gave some protection. When some of the SAC men 
were arrested, Kappe would telephone the police commis- 
sioner and they would be released . . . The Kapp-e telephone 
cal! did it.” 

The poiicc. of course, deny that SAC oiler, protection. 
“SAC is not an insurance against risk,” declared Marcel 
Morin, head of the Marseilles narcotics squad. 

There arc signs that the virtual immunity to prosecution 
once enjoyed by members of SAC may be eroding. Some 
sources close to the Pompidou government say the president, 
himself a Gaullist, and Marcellin, an lndepcndent Republican, 
are quietly maneuvering to dissolve SAC. Marcellin’s 1970 
statement was one of the early hints. And a number of SAC 
heroin traffickers have been arrested in the past three years. 

. Yet the resistance is .greax. . 





